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Do the People Really Want Forest 


Conservation? 


By Lyve F. Warts, Chief of the Forest Service 
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things in abundance. There will be need for setting aside ces 
tain areas for particular uses, such as park and wilderne areas, 
but in general the several objectives can be served simulta 


neous! Vv proper correlation. 


The Forest Program 


The public action which I consider essential involve first, 
the regulation of forest practices on private land to stop de 
structive ulting that adversely affects the interests r every 
iwency represented it this conference, Destructive utting 
mpairs indispensable forest growing stock and leaves land non 
productive. It drastically modifies the environment for wild- 

It exposes the humus to rapid oxidation and erosion, 
thus reducing the watershed values. It endangers public health 
ravating pollution during periods of low water. It re 
the effectiveness of streams for power. It adversely 
navigation, It threatens rrigated crops. It lestroys 
reational assets for decades. It undermines the wek 
ymmunities. 
ond element in the program re ommended by the 
partment of Agriculture is public acquisition of some 150 
acres of forest land now in private ownership. About 
t thirds of this is believed suitable for national forest status 
the balance for state and community forests. Except for 
ertain key tracts which include important recreational or wa 
tershed values, or for other reasons vitally affect the adminis 
tration of adjacent public forests, acquisition should be con- 
fined to low value or seriously deteriorated forests that are 
submarginal for private ownership. Because recreation, waters 
shed and wildlife values can be more effectively protected and 
leveloped under public ownership, the agencies represented 
here should be vitally interested in the implementation of 4 
systematic, large scale acquisition program. Consideration 
should be given to broadening present legislative authority to 
include certain watershed lands not on the headwaters of 
navigable streams 
Finally, to facilitate and encourage private forest enterprise 


ind to raise the level of forest practices above the minimum 


standards that should be established by regulatory legislation, 


the scope of public assistance to private owners should be ens 
larged. S. 45, a measure to increase Federal participation im 

operative fire protection, has been passed by the Senate and 
reported out by the House Committee on Agriculture. Protec. 
tion against destructive insects and disease should also be 
strengthened. Research to provide the technical knowledge 
needed for successful reproduction, prudent management, and 


liversified utilization of forest and forage crops and for ops 
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timum control of run-off and streamflow from forested watef 


is should not be jeopardize 1. It is hoped that H. R. 


3848, providing authorization for the completion and mainte 


ance of the Forest Survey will be enacted in this session of 


Congress. This bill has also been reported out by tl House 
Committee on Agriculture. 
Good forest practice, especially among farmers and other 


small owners, should be further encouraged by enlargement of 


jucational and technical aids in a number of ways. Forest 
nsurance and credit on terms to facilitate sustained-vield mat 


ement and to promote the rehabilitation of rundown forest 


oldings are also advocated. Finally, some progress would be 
nade under S. 250, passed by the Senate and recently reported 


n the House. This proposal would authorize the pooling 
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What the War is Doing, to National Parks 
and Where They Will be at Its Close 


Newton B. Drury 


CAN briefly say that under war condition I iT They h: found in th Parks one of the institutions that 
to a protection and maintenance basis, very largely. make our country, to 1 their own words, “worth fighting 
TI ational Parks and allied areas, however, are not at for.” 

all deserted. It is interesting to know that cl to 7,000,000 In fact, tion of the National Parks areas never before 
people visited n the last travel year, ending the firs fully appraised has been revealed in the fact that the military 
of October. ( nely interesting to note the 1 authorities are extremely grateful not only for the opportunities 
creasing percentage of travel the part of men and women to gi\ and relaxation to the armed forces, but to give 
in uniform. For these service men, at least, the Parks have them opportunity to see some the greater aspects of America. 
not seemed to be land “locked up and kept out of all produc- I do not 1 to dwell on that, or on the fact that like other 
ive use.” We have great many letters from the ar 1 land-use agencies, \v . been able to make facilities avail- 
licating a new or increased appreciation. § f able to the armed ces. \bout 1,000 permits have been 
have suggestions for new national parks or monu- ssued. ‘hev ri all the way from turnover for the dura- 
his traveling across the United States, not only of tion of two of our National Monuments—Cabrillo on the 
ps but of members of their families, has revealed to west coast and Fort Pulaski on the east—to providing areas 

umbers of our people the personal possession of a Fed- for various types of training and military installations. 


of which thev had before only a faint conception. As to what t ar has done to us, without being too san- 
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Now as to the status of the National Park Service r the 
war, | surely do not expect to be a prophet. I know it we 


ill happen; that ott hings 





hope and pray that many things v 
vill not happen. We assume the possibility of a great 
yf travel; that this travel can take a quite different patterp 
from that followed prior to the war; that the t lous 
mpetus given to alr transportatt m mav have stran Cs 


is far as our areas are concerned—some beneficial a ome. 


vature should be maintained in_ wilderness 
perhaps can be more readily penctrated than bv the m 
ray ¢ i roa ls today. 

Recently, we were in conferen with represent f 
the Civil Aeronautics Authoritv, who were getting ready for 
he planning of airports to meet the travel needs of the Nation 
ifter the war, and naturally were thinking in terms of airports 
that might be in, or adjacent to, some of the National Parks 


Our position in this respect is one of adapting ourselves 


I 


mditions as they arise in each particular case; but in general 
our feeling is this: That the National Park Service, particularly 
n so far as the major National Parks are mcerned, might 
vell be mservative. We do not necessarily want to Di0- 


} rs in the experimentation w th ur-tra 





know what the effects might be on the hems $s, on 
wildlife, forests, and a great many other features, as well as 
upon the general environment. We believe that airdromes 


ind landing fields should be near, but not inside the National 
Parks. We hope that the xperimentation he trial and 
w—that will undoubtedly take pla with new and popular 
erial devices, such as the helicopter or the private plane, can 
irried on in areas other than the National Parks. This is 
vithout taking an unvielding position t ward idapt ng our- 


$s to the nangead transport 





participate in some program of construction, but in the ma 
ve are inclined to be conservative there. We have our mast 
plans for each of our 169 areas. These are flexible but never- 
theless set down in rather definite form the present conception 
of our needs for physical improvements. Chev outline the 
naximum that will necessary to meet public requirem 
for many vears to come. 

Our contribution toward meeting the unemployment stress 


which may arise after the 





seem 





vhen vou consider that, at a meeting | attended re 


the highway engineers of all the states, the Chairman of th 


Public Roads Committee spoke in terms of a $3,000,000,0 
appropriation for roads after the war. Contrasted with that, 
yur total seemed small. About all we could assimilate with the 
staff we now hav W yuld imount, is Tar is roads, parkwavys, 


H}y ni 
i 


, are concerned to about $17,500,000 annually, and ¢ 


sibly another $4,000,000 a year for physical improvements. 


¢ ] Daal e tae ’ ] 
In general, the National Park Service does not like to look 
upon itself as a construction agency. In fact, the position we 


take is that the burden of proof is on any of us who propose 
ny modification of the natural conditions through develof 
ment and construction, and that those modifications must be 
made in conformity with our basic law of 1916, which pur- 


? } , r 
pose is to conserve the scenerv and the natural and stor 


»bjects and the wildlife in our areas and to provide for the en- 


jovment of the same n such manner and bv such m $ + 
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rs, along the lin yf cooperation with tl 
k developmen In fact, it seems to me tha f 
Ve i problem | sented y tl oncentration of 
) ne of our mo erishable areas, like the floor of 








: tes, wl er Federal funds may wuthoriz 
) hem, there again w re inclined to mn- 
W re lined to I hat the program will 
itron ng paternalis , Or attemp » Cast th 
rf th ates In gid Federal mold We shall 
n 1 wit! noug! tnat pre nce Tt the 
Fed loes t on ssarily endow anvone with rtu 
‘ id his fellows. If, however, Federal funds are 
XT levelopment of tate properties, there vill 
ssitv fo dination of effort and maintenance 
lard So, it mat hat we shall b i- 
" hop ot to th xtent that we shall dis- 
pa f 1ergies required for our majo isk s custodians 
f tl t places of Ameri 
\s | ve al a urly seeking to perform new 
ry assum Vv respons ies aft he w Wi 
I re great and continuing tasks ahead of us in 
tffectively and thoroug! th problems which have 
: vith us and did not arise from the war. T] 
, for instance, to tl triking of lelicat il- 
‘ protection and use of park areas » affording 
mmodations for the publ \lthoug! s still a 
x nent, ginning has 1 made with tl ypera- 
m-profit distributing corporation—not a Govern- 
Tp ’ OTT itl VI ) ) uated 
notive vhich we hop , as flexi is the private 
ms rovid MmModatio 1d tf to 
ho he Go nmen l »p g them, and 
n re defin v with th ns I prin- 
} a f 1 manag 
W ) ) ms W I s rv } I past 
\lthoug ve speak of wing 21,000,000 res of land in 
National Park areas, close to 1,000,000 re f land are 
r wned. This interferes with effect iministration 
vith ving lesir " s. An acquisi- 
gram is. like I hase of o vork for whicl 
1 impossi hus far to gx 1 appropria- 
I luring the war, although we hav« ninated tl 
yf sition t 4 s, tl re ) rr two 
2 uls $ gun rore [ Var, Wi h I think | 
id mention. The first is the imminent establishment of GEORGE GRANT SHOWS US THE GREAT FALLS 
Big Bend Nat nal Park n I Xas, nvoly ny i wonderful oO} THE YELLOWSTONI 
tinctly of tional park iibre, of some 700.000 res, 
nh the 9 f ‘Texas appropriated $1,500,000. It is © Everglades, which many vears ago was authorized by Congress. 
2 with spectacular scenic features and with great wildlife I have recently come from Florida, where Governor Spessard 
ISS ties. Yet it is an area which has en to same extent Holland has shown great sympathy for carrying out at least 
tepleted and over-grazed, and presents problems that will tax a part of that project. Unfortunately for us and perhaps un- 
ties of the National Park Ser ind their advisors of fortunately for the State of Florida—that remains to be seen 
Fish and Wildlife Service for many vears to come. they have had new oil excitement. At very great lepth, low 
W re stiil hoping that something n | jone with tl grade oil has been reached, and it will take some time to 
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‘ \ mmercial operation. Che 
f hroughou he | glades may suse the 
‘ gi xplore and irill, in which event 
ha 4 national park. It is not conceivable that 
ike i hat threat. In an se, how- 
. at some formula may be worked out so that 
lamage will lone, and maximum protection for 
geta ind wildlife species in that area can be 
he | ind Wildlife Servic f not bv the 
Park S 
1 asked whether ic that the National Park 
aid had in udget an ind acquisition funds, as 
1 ot! igen , lik he Fish and Wildlife Service, 
und Sx Conservation Service. There have 
f appropriations, but no recurring funds which 
eda t t K Uf ind when th me was opportune. 
! was a fund providing for the matching of 
101 u it Was a special appropriation for speci- 
K I (ys it Smok 
iskead wi mount Of appropriati vould 
) pr unds within the present park 
! haps " 1 few critical areas that ar 
Vint ing 1 supporting the present ig game 
I irk Yellowstone. | can answer only the 
f ‘ While we ha 1 accura stimate 
pas ld a yn uch as W xccasionally re- 
to hgu according ta our Branch of 
uld about $20,000,000. As to mor Inge, we 
it figures on which ise an estimat 
m f oblems that we fa 1 the Na- 
k §S va 10 war. I hav ot mentioned 
problems. Both our Branch of Natural History, 
vical ad he Fish and Wildlife Service, 
it the w 10t lessened our responsibilities. 
nany det id perplexing wildlife problems to 
Som f n t the ove r-population ot 
W ot ubled in many of our Parks 
n : Dp ke the Trumps Swan—with 
m of threatened extinction; rather with the problem 
l of my 1g species, particularly the large 
nita ’ f th ninimum food uppl 
‘ ! 4 1g 
s, of course, plagued us, and tha 
n i Long onal hearings in 
l ) 1 from the hilaritv with 
Km f I J im uggestion th re 
Park S A i ( sonable on the subject 
lor | lators on the borders of National 
] Mo m its, t hat we ft It W hould not move 
program unless scientific investigation showed 
lama A lon uld here was a 
| | | N la 
I - so « 
ae. Siena tens 1 W 
i nak ( yn n su 1 = 
‘ picxing prot n of displaving wild- 
pu son g like a natural manner. W 
ilwa nade f i 1 influenced people some 
hings we ha lon proposed perhaps rashls 
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But we have /pped 


said we were going to do in this respect. 
feeding garbage to the bears in Yosemite, Yellowstone and 
of treating them as wild mals, 


Sequoia as part of our policy 
in Yellowstone has 


r 
reduction 


The current bison program 
had some attention. | might explain for those who have not 
heard about it that the program is largely one of reducing the 


commensurate with its 

limi- 
the necessity of managing this herd, any than 
mnimals, and of restoring 


Lamar to a point nearly 


available winter range, looking forward 


herd more 


to the ideal of 


nating mor 
wiid 


we manage any of the other 


the buffalo to its normal place in the wildlife picture. 


We have had our problems with deer and elk reduction, 
Yellowstone, Zion and Rocky Mountains Na- 


particularly in 


onal Parks. 


In these matters we have also had our problems of relation- 
hips with the game authorities of the states, but although in 
a reasonable and realistic 


the main, by: trying to pursue yurse, 


we have not always come out unscathed, in general we have 


much post-war 


with them. 


well. Those are just as 


got along re asonably 


problems day, and we have to cope 


Now just 


is present 


one more word. Secretary Chapman -and, of 


urse, | follow his instructions—said that | would mention 
Jackson Hole. That ties up with the charge that the National 
Park Service is the champion land grabber among the land 


had the 
into the 
facts that convincing to anvone who 
msiders them. The fact is that all of the National Parks, 
ind allied areas re present of the United States and 
only 70/100ths of 1%; and of the 
United States only about 85/100ths of 1%. 

National Park Service 
record of our 


management agencies. I think it was just as well we 


hearings this summer, because it enabled us to get 


ord a few ire rather 


Monuments 
lerritories total area in 
Continental 

\lso the 
s a land grabbing agency 


question as to whether the 
is negated by the 
nvestigations of potential park properties over the past few 


vears. We 


lozen have had appro\y al. 


ind less than a 


have investigated several hundred 


It is negated by the fact that we strove to get legislation 


nabling us to dispose of forty-six recreational demonstration 
We are on our 


of national importance. I 
way toward disposing of these, with about half of them al- 


ireas which were not 


ready turned over to states and communities. 

| think may fairly be questioned whether a country as 
ch and powerful as the United States cannot properly set 
wide 85/100ths of 1% of its area subject to the pattern of 
management which endeavors to preserve inviolate for all 


e pioneer America with a 


vestige or U 


me to me some 
»f the natural wonders that it once possessed. 
referred to, 


that at 


he arings I have 
Wy 


ic, mM 


1 might comment that, at the 
was revealed that we are somewhat vulneral 


suggested, and in some 
National 


than necessary; and while you 


mes areas are cases established, whic 


re of less than Park calibre, or are more extensive 


annot acc pt it as a universal 


rule, in general our inclination would be more toward round- 
ng out our existing holdings and doing a good job with 
those, than toward expanding into the establishment of new 


Cas. 
The Jackson Hole National Monument hearings in Con- 
issues, which 


National 


Was just 4 


gress and in Wvoming involved a great many 


brought most of the basi problems of the Park 


that reason it 


Service to a focus, and perhaps for 
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well thev were held. There is a bill before Congress, the Bar- 
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the 1 suit to enjoin the Superintendent of Grand Teton 
Natio Park from administering it. There is a 
rr ppropriation bill prohibiting expenditure of 
f xcept as to functions formerly performed. 
pernay nappropriate for me to pass upon an 


the and Congress, but | 


iy that the final test of the soundness of 
H National Monument whetl th ult of 
lominantly in the pul nterest 
) f ll, of governmen heory 
t \s » Ul } on of the Pres 
) $ ling publ id ucl 
Mo | s, | imple precedent, as 
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the proclamation of this Monument 


Nati Parks 


reprodu l n his 


l y the ynal \ssociatior 








les that appeared in the “National Parks Maga- 


magaZi 


think I may 


Jackson 


mn 
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the other 


and 
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lite 


HAL 


rticles were not written or inspired DY the 


hink I ought to mention other fine 


wn 





Photograph by George Gra 


LETT PEAK AND FLATTOP MOUNTAIN OPPOSITI 


M. Fryxell. One deals with the scenery, wild- 
The 
that a 


by F. 


historic 


the 
understand. 
National 
national signifi 


} +} 


ina 


associations. other explains uniqu 
formations in terms layman can 


the 
Monument, 


» the way of unplanned development 


'¥ oC ther they show 


Jackson Hole National 


irea should not g 


ance 


reasons 


can 
publications that have 


lealt effectively with this subject: “‘Planning and Civic Com- 
nen published by the American Planning and Ci \sso- 
! “Outdoor America” of the Izaak Walton 


I} 
} 

, ~ 4 
plent 
picnty ( 

) on 

SKS 





League ; 

Livinc WiLpEeRNEss; and “‘American 

ing degrees have the 
Hole National Monument. 
} 


skctcny, Dut per 


issues 


xpoun led 
Jackson 


represents a somewhat haps too pro- 


¥f the problems that face us. We have 


» occupy our thoughts without looking for other worlds 
er. We are content with having specific clear-cut 


ind doing them better and better. 








Devereux Butcher's Photogrg 


ww | vy that dur ng the night the storm of prev 


und Mount Rainier, looming dominantly, massive 


] 
ll 


7 y 1 i 1 owe 
fallen snow and blue-green in the twilight of the summer dawt 


first time. 
v" , 
id mountain wind, and strolling 


. | - . ] 1:1 | 
f whitebark pines and spirelike alpin 
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Jackson Hole 


J. Murie 


1 by permission of the National Parks Magazine, in which, in its Mid-winter Number, it 


appeared under the inadequate title of The Jackson Hole Monument 


UR car gins to take th ig-zag turns, and we put her 
| Ww ist ) iT Glan ng up the slope Ve sc 


lirectly above us. W 
the dip in the 


know we are 
ridge straight 
hairpin turns, and here we are, gliding 
Teton Pass. 


Out 


flat at the summit of 


p the car here and look. through the 


wed with the forest of spruce and fir and pine we look 
it nisty valley low, and see the blue, white-flecked 
n € yd 
Beside us there is a rustic sign: ““Howpy, STRANGER. Yon- 
yer Is Jackson Howe, True Last or THE O_p West.” 


lown 
little 


Those of u not strangers, those of us who live 


who are 


honest, confess a 


’ 1 the throat when the view bursts upon us. Is that 
mistiness in the scenery or in our own eyé We don’t 

nuch about the “last of the old west.”” Those forest- 
pes, the very air we breathe, spell “Shome.” 


clamation, the northern part 


§ fa 1 Hole was designated a national monument. “he 
vs W 1 in ou ymmunity with varied emotions. It 
ill of us. The question of national control of 

ional purposes had simmered and bubbled 

i r two. At times it had blazed out in open con- 
! neighbor against neighbor, breeding recriminations 


ind political maneuvering. Feeling had spread. It 


The 


sure to 


question had become dormant. 
eretore, was 


God! It’ 


+ > - 
ment of the President’s a 


tion, th 
is again. Some said, “Thank 
n Jackson Hole.” 


unew, and a 


S settled. 


tion flamed bill was drawn up 


ited national monument. 


, 
has de ymntrol, and 


Most of the area n under Government 
luding th lonations of Mr. Rockefeller, this amounts to 


ically dedi- 


‘ } Now th and more spec 

’ ) ] tion ve he iministration of the 
N P S 

. su l, st ow the law of th 
Na il] , " vho had comme ul Or per- 
) this 4 nuch d j 1, and raised ob- 
The Departmen he In innounced that 
iz U i a for drifting their ttle across » the 
1g m :ational forest are to continue to do so. 
Iho who have their ranches in the area, their homes, or 
’ } oO iterf i with. In short, private interests 
luring the lives of the present owners and 


their immediate families. In all fairness, it must be said tha 
no one is to “lose his home,” as the general public has ed 


s 
to believe. Stock raising, dude ranching, are to continue. 


It is easy for non-residents who are not familiar wit 
to gain a wrong impression of what is taking place. 
the armed guard which escorted cattle across the newly 


stance, 


reated monument (as publicized in well-known magazines), 





knew then that the cattkemen had already been 


right to drive those cattle across. The editors were given the 
picture—they were evidently not given the background. 

Ihe has hardly upon. What 
kind of administration of this area are we 


But, first of all: What 


that the 


vital question been touched 

to have. 

is this area like; what are values! 

national monument 

Ihat’s all right. But 

this flat valley out in front—no.” “Just sagebrush,” someone 
; “Just gravel.” 


\ pic 
} 


“ordinary character of the 


Some maintain valley is not of 


aliber. They say, “The Tetons, ves. 
savs. “The forest is only lodgep le.” 
ture was published showing the 
lands involved.” 


All of 


literally. 


these statements can be demonstrated, when taken 
Yet no such statements would conceivably appear 

the dude ranchers 

their 
means thought enough 
itself to locate his summer home on the east edge 
Teton Range. Other 


hills, back 


the advertising matter put out by any of 


this area, who long ago chose to locate ranches in the 


ulley of Jackson Hole. One man of 
of the valley 
of it, 


have 


on the opp site side from the 
cated at the north end, among some low 
the lodgepole pines. 

What is 
uttractive, if it is possible to criticize it piecemeal! The an- 


I think, lies 


in something bigger, something that 
scends any 





there, then, about this Jackson Hole 


swer, 
] 7 +} . 
one local controversy; something that means 


understanding of the American landscape with all its esthet 


and emotional implications. 
» make south- 


Years ago | had an opportunits 1 trip into 


with 





astern Oregon, into intelops 


There 


ime tO a 


country, ow)d 
rolling sagebrush plains. At long 
ranch house. W< 
ridges, shimmering in the heat waves. 
rossed alkali flats. We saw the cloud 
We enjoyed a spring we 

When, on the first evening at 


umpfire, the cowboy 


friend. were the 


. . . 
ntervais we saw Danas 
formations piling hig 
wer the low horizons. 


where we made our camp. 


agebrush glanced out over the landscap 
1; 


ind remarked casually, “You know, | ke this dried up sage 


brush,” I could understand—understand his appreciation 
ountry, the wide spreading plain, the unformed try tw 
stirred in his soul. 

I recall mushing across some of the country north of 
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Yukor \laska old, miserable days, many ot them; mo- 
ton untry, one would say, if he happened to be low in 
r zen muskeg and stunted black spruce. But the low 


n g its slight appearance over th« southern horizon in 


of northern day, cast a pink suffusion in the 


ky, merged sunrise into sunset, and tinted the snow 














\bor , there too was big country, a long trail, miles on 
P g travel. This thing must be felt. It can not be 
xpla I can only say, helplessly, “It was Alaska.” 
| Atlantic Monthly for October 1933 James Norman 
Hall wrote an unforgettable essay on ““The Spirit of Place,” 
vl evealed an unusual understanding of what makes 
\ landscay liscourag- 
g t how A tor com- 
, ’ x] ation, h lelica 
} aspiring 
[} problem it are un- 
€ : ite or f whether or no 
\ tain the a t facets of 
n \merica, and keey eceptive heir up- 
4 AS 
Jack Hole ot merely ky-piercin inge of moun- 
urists point the meras a It ountry 
‘ ft its own Grand mountain » be sure lomi- 
iP uins that testify he powe f earth forces in 
B sO Ss s il ring 1 their wooded 
pes U 11K if th I ze OF aspens In tne 
foothills, Jackson H in the autumn. The 
ge pla f the valley floor, where in primitive times buffalo 
ed The Snake River bottoms, where white- 
j id congenial habitat within the memory of men 
re Numerous lesse ooks and etreat na fre 
n I ppreciative one who d covers them. 
Bu me! on I in rea $ 1¢q 1a 
The Old West.” We like to hold that out to the tourist as 
What he th ig tha ve Ja Kson Hole boast 
r last #?? 





i e gone. Some would ess rou POKC 
. arroom dancing, which have on ) cent 
i gi 1 elopn t t! NY t iCK- 
| I ours we 1 ot I a 1a\ 1 the 

A hat sprang [ Vakce O h VI na 
1 } Wes B } mething about Jackson 
1 yv we « om pass \ 1 ive heara - 
I 10WI1 in ] $ nu ism, u 

find vora i j icd weak] 





N ‘a na t rec Ha vould have 
\ , ric y i} ertain C 1 
pull 1 out of | Pack a OK OT poems, and 
xpress ne « i cs H }] vould 
ged c¢ ild nave ! ir 1 VDO' s ig 
n nountain 1 1 su needicss n ition 
l to the benefnt rf Ff vil tion, 
ay 1a vn who gave I ws on ne alue ot ne 
mitive And he should walk ‘ ir St. John’s H spital 
lacks 1 read the plaque on the doo f the operating 
M honoring those who generousl\ lonated this yom to the 
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hospital, in memory of their daughter who lost her life in the 


Tetons, and whose last entry in her diary was “God Bless 
Wyoming and Keep It Wild.” 

One evening, after a heavy thunder shower, two of us left 
ur camp in an aspen grove and leisurely walked over to Two 
Ocean Lake. 


out.for their 


Skirting the willow swamp, we spied three moose 
vening meal. As the sun sank behind the trees, 
we heard a Wilson snipe spiralling in the sky, sending earth- 
song ; a hillside, 


bursting into wild yapping and howling; and a Lincoln spar- 


vard his version of a love a coyote, over on 


row singing in the border of the swamp. ‘The latter belonging 
to the beaver ponds, his thrilling notes blended with the gleam 
of water through a fringe of willow and alders. 

Lake. 
the hour when the hermit thrush is 


We stopped 


for a while on the shore of Two Ocean Dusk was 


ettling now at his best. 


Over and over came his inspired song from the woods. | 
ink of the 

Sometimes we have come to en- 
joy Jackson Hole. to find elk. 
It was September, and our friends had never heard elk bugling. 
We could drive as Iwo Ocean Lake—far 


i 
: 
hope we can never drive farther, I hope the woodsy 


ilways th violin when the hermit thrush sings. 


friends with us who have 
1 recall the day we went out 
ar as enough! (1 
road never 
the hills, the 


1 recall the enthusiasm over the 


tied up.) From there we climbed four 
f us, seeking mild adventure. 
as through 


tle vist the trees, the hopeful elk tracks, the hill- 
yp where we rested a 


and looked 
] 


und where we could see the Tetons in the 


back over the low country 
distance. 


Chere was a flurry of excitement when someone spied a 


innamon bear on a rise in front of us, glimpsed through 
fringe of trees—a wild bear that did not linger, one of those 


mentary woods 


views Of a 
How 


Dick 
lescribed the glint of sun 


loped away. 


tantalizing, m« creature that stays 


the memory. beamed with satisfaction as he 


on the long fur, and how it 


I ippled 


is the bear 


There was the lunch, with fresh peaches, in 
Then, finally, the el 


rhen, 


surrounded by forest. 





meadow 


we heard them in the distance. coming to the edge of 


the woods, we saw them on a slope across a gully. <A group of 
} 


ows grazing here and there, and a restless bull pacing among 
lime and again he raised his muzzle and we heard the 
ound of his call. We 


grunts of the wind-up, 


full-throated ringing were near enough 


to hear the low [his experience was 


genuine appreciation ind the enthusiasm of 


our friends. At supper that evening, in the rustic dining room 


ear Jackson Lake, we relived the incidents of the day. 


[ recall little excursions in the willow swamp country along 
the east side of 


Jackson Lake; a beaver pond with a brood of 


1ewly hatched Barrow’s golden-eyes, their white-speckled 


bodies 
i small lake spattered with lily pads; a wildly calling 
reflection of Mount Moran; a bull 


1 7) 1°) 
1¢@ Vellow 1111e8, 


reflected in the water; a family of trumpeter 
swans In 
on swimming across the 


TT 
moose DClIV=- 





icep among 


1 recall drives along the east side of the valley over Ante- 
pc Flats iown toward Blac Ktall Butte. Here are the sage 
flats that some have objected to; the “‘featureless, monotonous” 


country to some people; but others, who are sensitive to the 


“Spirit of Place,” recognize it as an intimate part of Jackson 


Hole, without which this area would not have the esthetic or 


histori meaning t now possesses. Here at one time ranged 


the bison and the antelope. Here still we find the sage grouse. 


And here, too, pass many of the Jackson Hole elk in annual 
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/) [HE 


4 , h ) mm ig 
] 1a n utumn vynen an iri 1wwstorm Wa 
s th i ish fl Dim shapes we pproach- 
\ um ntl wirling snow | saw tl yut- 
t fam rt lk, ind of rem 
, vay ‘ 
R “W £ 1c of i yorful company of 
‘ I welands toward the hom 
f o Oo I I] Here w 
ny \m ling through ri | m He 
in n tl i i n tl Feton Mountain 
B vi lo anvel vith ti m ‘ ) 


! I it Ww ! lt vortt rf ) i. 
) 1 \ n If 

‘ 1 I vould i Bu ) 
vishf hinking. Recall that historic occasion 


ptember ’ : n the group of trav umped 
what iow Yellowstone National Park and discussed th 


\t n I I ht of commercial 
X » “a ip I ) oO sonal gain. 
I \ } id 1 th ypportun B 1 mo 
ig icd ld tl inal d n pro- 
r Vorne s Hed nemt Tt tl par Va » gain 
or tl i, for all the peor 


) ) n Ww k m to | ‘ e¢ coming in - 
1 numl | rN mn ig rge numbers 
n y m n l sit vhetl ve like 
No dout vas in tl ninds of thos sidents of 
H vi n Zo gal kK som orm otf 
’ I] 1 from unregulated com- 
’ xploitation ) from o f mu will 
N ) ] \ } t 1 st r 
| van ’ n tho Ihis 
iw of manv who Ww sO ’ ppro rf ti 
1. of | 1 He Nat 1al Monum 
In un king m m of th oO gion th 
Natio Park S p i I spon This 
Ww n ni t i ) inot! 
mpground W nod 1 co It would 
l ! ! iminist vill y ig 
( I ling of ho itang S 








} f n } 18 trom 
n kes W lked mut them, written about 

: , 
m ld ] in to ce 1OT ft icais mn 
i ] a I resent Na- 
val Park S iminis ’ ware of this It 
n vitl $ nistak ind with th probiems of he 
l [ |} ird man xpre ms of thought on this by 
nvolved, and the prospects are promising. There 
eling that th ackson Hol® area is different from other 

irk reas and should ha lifferent reatment,. Note, 
xamy h oundaries of the Jackson Hole Monument, t 
le an entrance t or near the town of Jackson, with 
hy } 1 1 : 1 £2.11 , ld 
ne ition | $ mmmercial facilities should 
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e centered in that town, where they belong. W 
earned the danger of cluttering up our precious sce? 
vith a multitude of mmercial structures and parap 
md all the mforts of home. Deve lopme nts should 


ind strictly kept to a minimum consistent 


ment of Jackson Hole. There is every indica 
National Park Service is conscious of this. 

What of tl public? Do not we, who seek | 
enic places for our enjoyment, share in these respon 
\re we to act like the man who comes in to the d 
und, by action or words, demands, ““Feed me, woman! 


It is our government. 


It is our National Park Sery 


have asked them to care for mmething precious that 
» us; actually » sec to ha io not injure 
hat belongs to all of u 
B he government, any branch of ir go 
pless without o operation It \ known 
vely few can destrov the privileges of manv. W 


1ot demand personal advantages that can not be give 


On the positive side, the 
1 


probably will, 


visitor to Jackson Hole 


kind of 


ome prepared to 


alley has to offer. 


accept the 
ind inspiration this 
our families her 


uur homes here and are ra 





position to help in making plain to the visitor the 
Hole. 
» keep intact this 


is “the last of th 


It should be our ambition to assist all 


one segment of America 


Old West.” 


HERE’S A HAPPY MEMBER 


Sheldon Grippin Morris Solves a Problem 


rhe following letter explains itself: 


Enclosed please find a money order for $10.00 f 


I 
ning Membership and 
with . 

1 am a member of the Nati 
Save-the-Redwoods League; and it was through Tut 
Witperness of May, which I received 
Redwoods League, that I learned of the Wilderness 


$1,000,000.00 in spirit 


"2 ; 





Chose of us who 


J44 








nhould 
1, an 
he 
av 

yen 

. f 

ast of 


(rail) 


trom the sSave-the- 


You undoubtedly know of the vast road- ling pial whl 
Was written up in one of the sections of the New York Jour- 
nal-American of June 20, 1943. IT} r head] d, 
“716 Millions for Roads.” As it is now, no matter whe 
vou are, it seems as if there are about three or fo A 
y VI eve uu Want » gO vhether tha 1 ou- 
und miles away; there are so many roads that s hard 
get away trom them. \ road map tf anv on © tl ortnh- 
astern states has more lines on it than a school teacl c 
We should do everything possible to destroy this plan, or, h 
failing, modify it as much as possible; at any rate, we must 

to it that the wilderness, the semi-wilderness, 
‘just plain country” are desecrated no more. 

In my desire for the preservation, conservation, revival, a 
resurrection of wildlife and the w.lderness, I know that 
keep in touch with events through the bulletins of . 
ganizations of which I am a member, and I can help a 
by my contributions to those organizations; but I wan 


help more than | can by eing just a small part 


ganization. If there is any way that I, personally, 


in touch with things, and make my own “two cents wort 


like to know it. 


opinion heard and felt, I’d certainly 
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Can We Still Carry On The Fight? 


lf so, says Oberholtzer, losing Quetico-Superior after return of peace 
is inconceivable 
\ COUNCIL STATEMENT OF MARCH 16 time, in spite of the opposition of the leading 
bodies of the state, the state administration, under 
leadership of the new Conservation Commissioner 
wssistance from the Attorney General’s office, put through 


hands the power to prevent fulfill- 


ind with 


TEXT O] 
By Ernesr C. OBERHOLTZER 
staan 


HIS letter reports briefly on th I facing the . . : 
f ; é bills, which place in their 
Uu O-Sul] 1or program l s relations with the state ' . : 
f : ment of the Quetico-Superior project. The result 1 complete 
M sota—a crisis that has arisen wh he young : ‘ . — et. 
talemate on the Minnesota side—is naturally being celebrated 
it wal it wa ind wh publ nergics , | ’ 
: c ' is a smashing ictory for the private groups that have » long 
seq with wal iu $ Li 1 : 
; ; | , ‘ resisted public regulation of border woods and waters. On the 
942, the Conservation unteer, officially pub- . : : : . : . 
age Canadian le, however, the Canadian Conservation Associa- 
Minnesota Department of Conservation rried, , , 7 
7 . . tion has not onlv gone strongiv on recor 1 for the program but 
g, an daitoria ittacking n I for an , . 1 , oe" 
; he the President of the Association has proposed that the dedica- 
il forest among the border lak Phe ast was . . tar 
ones tion be made in the name of the service-men of both the last 
] measu sca he precc 1 ng gisiature onc Diol 
‘ war and the present war. 
theials id g 1 wr ) assurances would not “) 4 al , - . : ; 
It is beyond belief that the state can maintain its position 
, : 
prevent th ympletion of Superior-National Forest P : - ee 
f t ; 9 long after the return of peace provided that the struggle 
1 lock completion of the Quetico- 
an be carried on as in the past. 
ther and is mak- 


Ihe Council has kept its organization toget 
I shortage of money and 


S gram. 
utumn of the sam ear state officials succeeded, 1 . . 
igy® ng every effort consistent with the 
retting through Congress a rider to the appro- . 
' PP: man-power and with the necessities of the war. 
of th Department of the Interior compelling , ; ; * : 
f : Your interest and assistance were never more needed and 
ta right of wavy across thc 7 
never more earnestly solicited. 


secr ry th In ior to gran 


Grand Portage Indian Reservation for a new trunk highway 
] } > 
MOUNTAINS 


Ou tico-Superior Council had long sough 
— 


Canada. The Quet 
‘ hI; . ¢ f f r j j 

eserve for public enjoyment, free from roads anc : } 
_ 1 ! , . } ] . From a letter by John Spargo, Director-Curai 

1 developments, the six mile triangle of wild, unin- : A ; ’ 

; ony : , Bennington Historical Museum and Art Gallery 
t of the village of Grand 

be trying to ‘improve’ our moun- 


t 


“Whv must people torever D 

m Whiteface! Skyline roads across the 
Sculptured faces of Presidents on moun- 

1 mountain, which is 


nd mountainous terrain eas 
D . ’ . 
rort the only portion of the north shore of Lake Superior 
tains! Ski-tows 


Green Mountains! 
What a blasphemy to make 


remaining uninvaded. The proposed road, 
wy rock work, and high expense, had been 
ver into a monu- 


tunnel, he: 
. " j ' 
for more than ten vears. tain peaks 
to God’s majestv and might, ove 





1 if p ol rections 
rt ull hos yf sta ficials did not appear, how- a monument 
: ‘a5 “ ty 
of the legislature in 1943. At that ment to men 
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Introducing, to the East and Far West 
the Baby Mule Deer 


oung deer on the opposite NE bright morning, early in June, he wa 
‘ ‘ fe 1 to several eastern nat- thicket near an upland meadow, just north of Yelk 
i hem to others, without recognition. stone National Park. This little tan fellow wit! 
M i led that it must foreign species lhere was ern of white spots blended harmoniously with the lig 
Washington Zoo whom he resembled hadows of the surrounding forest. His body was near d 
R f ve pulled his portrait out of the form of TH! less, if not completely so, which, coupled with his coloration an 
| vc WILDERN!I bout go to press, and not long there- ibility to lie motionless, was his chief protection from 
State | nd Game Department of Montana wrot predators. The first six or eight weeks of his lif 


‘ I ing of the Mule Deer, whos 1 ind uneventful, as his mother kept h 


im hidden 
the time, 


xcept when she nursed him during the early n 


1 late evening. Only the occasional event of some dang: 
rotner uct is an agk vr a covote hunting nearby, disturbed 
H I 1 FE. McDowell tranquillity During such periods of peril, he would n 





Photograph by Lioyd E. McDowell 
BABY MULE DEER, SEVERAL DAYS OLD, ODORLESS, MOTIONLESS EXCEPT 


FOR HIS 
ROVING EYES 





ere 

Le 
LICKE 

ept 














Va’ 


Here, on the 
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HERE THE YEAR-OLD BUCK WITH 


OF FULL 


tarily flatten to the ground, his head low and his ears back, 


moving no part of his body except his eyes. 


By the latter part of August his inquisitive nature no doubt 
d him to make many investigations on his own, but never far 
trom the watchful eye or keen ears of his mother. The first 
] 





hilly winds of late September found him with new blue- 
grey winter coat, a coloration which blended well] the 
larkened shadows of the fall skv. Hidden by the } his 
rehead were two small buttons, a promise of where someda 


} = 
large and mighty antlers. 


snows of winter grew deep ind the 





nds from the north blew colder, he followed his mother 
mg with her kin folks to the lower and more open foothills. 


south-facing slope, the scanty warmth from the 
w lying winter sun made living conditions more pleasant. 


Juniper, sage, and many other favorite foods of the Mule Deer 


vere available. But, even so, during severe storm periods he 
It the pangs of hunger while seeking shelter in nearby fir 

ke The ever present possibility of attack by predators 
pt them on the alert at all times. 


THE VELVET 


Photograph by Lloyd E. MeDowell 


BEGINNINGS OF 
MATURITY. 


rHE FINE ANTLERS 


His 


winds of spring. \s the 


winter-worn chinook 


and the 
vegetation appeared, his body took on new 


\s he gradually migrated back to his 


body welcomed the first warm 


snow grad ually receded 


green shoots oT 


growth and 


°. ge 
Vitality. 


former summer range in the high country, his coat changed 


During this period his first set 
At first they appeared as shapeless 
brow, but gradually grew into 


to the reddish-brown shade. 


of antlers began to grow. 


knobs on his “velvet” covered 


spikes. Great care had to be taken so that he did not injure 
y remained in this 


in late 


them, as tl 





stage until their full growth 


Was obtained 


\ugust. By September they were hard 





hed spikes. is antlers were somewhat unique in 
1 | H ] hat 


that most of the males of his kind grow small two point heads 
for their first set. , 

It was at this point in his life that he noticed an intruder in 
his domain. Being the inquisitive fellow he always was, he 
moved closer to investigate, only to bound away, startled by 
the sharp click from a small black box. Little did he realize 
he left his inquisitive expression for many to see. 

Let’s hope he is now roaming the forest, a mature buck with 


a fine set of record antlers. 
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\KE OF THE CLOUDS, PORCUPINE MOUNTAINS, ABOVE LAKE SUPERIOR, CLOSE TO MICHIGAN SHORE 


Michigan Instructed to Acquire the 
Porcupine Mountains 


By SuHirtey W. ALLEN 
Profe f f try, University of Michigan 


HI , f M g pok I itend to \n appropriation of $1,000,000 approved by votes of 76 to 
torcupine Mountains. They 10 in the House and 25 to 1 in the Senate, is involved and ac 
the forests, lakes, streams, juisition will begin promptly. The Act becomes Pul \ct 
‘ nd to hand them 27 of the Acts of 1944 and will be famous for this provision 
And they want the Nation when others which are included, have been forgotten. 
! vildern irchased and set aside Such opposition as arose against this measure came from 
nd located, in this instance, reasonably operating lumbermen who are being pushed vigorously to 
) ral larg iters of population. ncrease needed production for war purposes and to a lessef 
W Governor Harrv F. Kelly signed House Bill 26 on extent from those who feared that local economy would suffer 
I iarv 29, 1944, he ge the Michigan Department of in a section of Michigan already hard hit by competition 
C n the green light for the purchase of 43,000 acres from more favorably located natural resource industries. Some 


ow wooded mountains overlooking Lake Superior. 3,000 acres were eliminated from the proposed area in de 
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le de- gressman Bennett had in mind the older plan of local purchase 
But ind eventual presentation to the federal government for de- 
t will, velopment and administration by the National Park Service. 
he He was helpful in canvassing the opinion of Upper Peninsula 
indat people last year 

f ap- j; presen impaign followed the ipproval of the plan 
f the State Conservation Department by the Michigan Stat 
ur 1S Planning Commission, and had in no small measu he leader- 

is pro- hip of Governor Kell) 
Por- What I n the Porcupine Mountain area that is worth 
gebic million dollars Well, first of all, mountains are scarce in 
t he Great Lakes country and the Porcuy nes, rising to an cx- 
| m«¢ tion of 2,023 feet above 1 level, parallel the 
} hore of Lake Superior in a series of irregular ranges Their 
Mi ruy sc from tl ike le gives the feeling of rugged 
’ naj har ri f much higher and more famous 

5 mou in 

1 Second 1 almo ibroken ind of hemlock id hard- 
Con- vcod r the iges except on the Lake Super le and 





Photograph by Rexford Sterling 


rH FROM LAKE OF THE CLOUDS 
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urtesy Michigan Department of Cons ation 


FOREST, LARGELY HEMLOCK, YELLOW BIRCH AND MAPLE BETWEEN THE CARP AND LITTLE CARP RIVERS 








Vay, tf THe Livinc 
soften rugged outcrop which the traveler meets at the 
sorth of the Lake of the Clouds and elsewhere. The finest 
§ the timber is found in the coves and in the lower reaches 
if the Presque Isle River well to the west of the Mountains 


proper. Nearly all of the timber is virgin growth, although 


greatly in composition and quality. 


types Val 

‘hird, two lovely lakes grace the mountain area, The 
Lake of the Clouds (Big Carp) and Mirror Lake (Little 
Carp). An excellent foot trail leads from a highway, which 
penetrates the area on the northeast to the top of the cliff 
ibove the former. Here a panorama of great beauty unfolds. 
One looks far across the valley of the Carp to Government 
Peak, the highest point in the Lake States, and between lies 
ridge aft ridge of forest. 

Mountains, forest, lakes—what else? We must not leave 
yut th ivers. The Big Carp, the Little Carp ind far to the 
vest, the lower reaches of the rugged, tumbling Presque Isle. 
\ll ow through deep-cut, timbered valleys, roaring and sing- 
ng th ways to the great waters of Lake Superior. Ihe 
two Cary ivers gain their somewhat prosy names not from 


pr 
that fish which is the contempt of most sportsmen, but from 
h 


“escarpment” descriptive of the rock wall towering 
Clouds. 


idministration of the area are still being 


ibove The Lake of the 


Plans for the 


studied. Two general schemes have been suggested: first, 
that when acquired it should be turned over to the federal 
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Con- 
gressman Bennett recently told a group of Upper Peninsula 
conferred with Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
The Michigan 
appear to be 
1943, re- 


ved to recommend that “the Governor include in his call 


government for a National Park or National Monument. 


leaders that he had 


ind that the Secretary favored this plan. 


Conservation Commission, however, does not 


nthusiastic over this course, and on October 6, 
for the approaching session of the legislature the subject of 
providing funds for the purchase of approximately 46,000 
acres in the Porcupine Mountains as @ state recreational area.” 
(The italics are the 
opposition from thoughtful citizens who have 
policy of the National Park 


concerned and who 


writer’s.) Moreover, there appears to 
« plenty ot 
little taste for the exclusive use 
tract is 


Service as far as this particular 


remember that the state does pay a small sum per acre to local 


governments in lieu of taxes lost through various kinds of 
dedications of land to public use. 

Ihe second proposal would call upon the State to adminis- 
the natural dedication being 


This, however, would 


ter the area for recreational use, 


in addition to the state park system. 


xclude the hunters and might be a temptation to alter the 


valuable wilderness attractions. 


ust now the pressing task is to acquire the land and to 
I § 1 


see that no premature decisions endanger the priceless un- 


Michigan can be 


spoiled character of the Porcupine area. 


trusted and she is not selfish about her wild northern country. 








remarkable for scenic 


‘ 
fF 


enjoyment. 


vocable benefit of any one type of use, no 


presented. 


4 true today as when it was first «written in 1937 at 








Wilderness Society Creed 


ODAY?’S progressive view of nature conceives the American people using and en- 
joying it for the needs of everyday living, for pleasuring, and as an inspiration for 
happiness and achievement; but it specially conceives it necessary to save those parts 
of our slender remaining roadless areas which are worth more for study, relaxation and 
the wilderness type of recreation than for picnicking, motoring and commercial activities; 
also it believes that remaining primeval areas which are museums of creation, often also 
yrandeur and extraordinary natural beauty, should be carefully 
protected, undisturbed, for observation, scientific study, and appropriate types only of 


Every type of human use should be assigned its ample quota of appropriate area 
while there is area still available for all uses, and no areas should be seized for the irre- 


time, until all types have been fully and fairly considered for it with all the evidence 
And before final decision is made, consideration should be given the fact that 
primitive areas are easily destroyed; but, while primitive conditions may develop again 
in from six hundred to a thousand years, the broken continuity will never be restored. 

The inherent rights of succeeding generations to study, enjoy and use fine exam- 
ples of primeval America is a responsibility of this generation. 


matter how popular such use may be at the 


Ropert STERLING YARD. 


George Marshall’s Adirondack home. 
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) 
’ ’ 
et all America Join to Save the 
Cc Cc : Cc 
) ] C ) | 
ationa apita 
‘x a a0 - , , " 2 . " " . : Tae , : 
They're after the beautiful Potomac again, including Great Falls 
By Roperr SrTerRuinGc YARD 
HEY tell us not to take seriously the revival of the plan for prosperity which nature gives it, contend the advocates 
m the Potomac River, but that may be the best f this project, and no doubt many Washingtonians accept it. 
vhy we should. No one knows where this ad- In this common error lies, perhaps, the advice quoted above 
wt to opp se the projc t 
I i ippearance of this project luring the last It is Congress, however, on which this issue will depend. It 
the new threat is much the most dan- s the States alone which can save their magnificent Capital 
Not only are x dams now contemplated on the City. Therefore, we call upon the States. Let every organiza- 
lf from a few miles above Harper’s Ferry to Chain tion of citizens, every citizen, appeal to his Senator ind Mem- 
he latt » drown ited’ Great Falls, some say, er of the House to vote down the bill whenever it may ap- 
feet of water) but tributary streams will also be pear—and meantime, to be watchful. 
nder this new plan—the main Shenandoah for exam- More than ever before, after this war shall be over, will 


th and south branches of the Shenandoah, Patter- this Nation need a Capital City worthy of the Victory. 


h will enrich the country on three les for many > tT aia w , y many 
at Chien & . sabe me HERE’S TO YOU, MINNESOTA 
nd great prosperity, is contemplated. In Tue Living Witperness of October, 1943, we ex- 
pressed our pleased appreciation of a delectal le book called 
“On Your Own” which had been written by two professors 
ss citv, however, is pre ly what the founders of »f the University of Michigan and published by the Univer- 
ton sought to avoid. They located it at the head of — sity of Minnesota. How the University of Michigan failed 





gh Hampton to retain the distinction of its publication is hard to imagine. 
the length of Chesapeake Bay further south. Washing- ] 


m road, low, forested flats between the Bay m the 


mm a scenic river reaching the sea throu 





te the University of Minnesota in grabbing so 
Iderness publication but apologize for failing to 
the southern Appalachians on the west. Its immediate 
i ill lower flats often invaded by high tides. 


" es Tet 9 much further EVERY MAN HIS OWN BUTCHER 


1 of al it ne Sa » ness 
hington today is by far the most beautiful national Despite wartime restrictions, hunting license holders dur- 
the world. Large, fine Government buildings, essen- ng the 1942-43 season numbered 8,049,537, according to a 
ssical in stvle, house the enormous business of the preliminary report submitted to Secretary of the Interior 


Government. The next largest business Harold L. Ickes by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 





lso an import ilway and airplan Ihe revenue derived by the States from the sale of these 
nade littl headway. lic nses amountc | to $1 3.455.636. 
this strikingly beautiful picture, several miles above Based on reports received from 44 States, plus estimates for 
the Potomac River tumbles and cascades over and the four remaining States from which reports have not been 
ocks of many colors, shapes and sizes, in widely dif- received so far, these figures represent a lecrease of 441,301, 
lls with rocky forested islands between. vr only 5.2 per cent, in the number of license holders, and 
. 3.2 per cent in revenue received, as compared with 1942. 


hat 8,035,076 fishing licenses were sold to anglers dur- 





The Great Falls and the rushing stream low it, bordered ng the fiscal year 1943 is indicated from reports collected by 
\ 1 hills which hide the fine roads on both sides up the Service from 43 States, plus estimates for the five States 
m (all togetl p le suggesting untouched hat have not yet reported. 
re) me of the noblest river approaches to any city. The his is a decrease of 388,142, or 4.6 per cent, as compared 
oads are ll le and tl vily fore 1 o the 8,423,218 angling license holders for 1942. 
k i alls on both side he picture The revenue from the 1943 fishing licenses was $10,032,- 
A lls, and tl ishing riv 852, a decline of 6.5 per cent from 1942. 
red thousand ) 1d campers \ccording to a previous report made recently to Secretary 
Ickes, hunters who harvested the wild game crop during the 
It f »d yp the opportunities 1942-43 hunting season took 255,404,000 poun 1s of meat. 
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The Extraordinary Work of the 
Library of Congress 


st} 
The Second Number of its 
it in the 
By Vernor W 
dD rector, { 7141 
N nont vhich ha passed 1 the first issu 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF CURRENT AC- 
QUISITIONS, the Library has acquired and ssioned 
| isp wha nis 
rms [ } i pubd- 
| i \“ g0 > U naking ra 
i irch or mer 
‘ " 4 ution of the mas 
) ours or week nonths which will 
1 to ana italogue, and lex yr of tl m 
‘ ‘ 1 be needed to absor n 
," g m of the half million has been accepted 
la sioned fora lefi 80N and in anticipation of 
uin usefulness. No on icks its in- 
i $ nportan whethe e an issue of a 
¥ 10 lehvdra »f foodstuff whether ‘ 
f lropped Palermo on an Eas Sunda v the 
R.A. 
I i i, th isk f ‘ h the QUARTERLY 
x ISK t i ga ition juisitions Of interest 
Dp i in 1 \ i yuld I 
i s idequa accomplished if 
yr ired a $ mn f 2 h tn 
" , : k Yr vhol And in- 
leed g 1 which : " mpl 1 he 
g i 1 x ling le en lait 
sting 1 ex ig ms which pass 
g ’ QUARTERLY n 
mes ) " 5 n } 1 i halt 
: F Tae we of differen 
I 87,500 w : wenepers: thes 
, 4 F \ 240.000 repre- 
} , lica is. Mo 
‘ ‘ G ’ locumen Federa 
s g I N map 
gray rd Th . 
1.8 } Ln 1 ON, n 1S¢ 
Only 10 yw , oem 1 of 
oY (sy lica 
I} lf m mo 
44 v 0 i ns 
is and f yn i ’ n 
’ 1, bo i sh 1. And 
! g lik mmprehens 


new “Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions” illustrates 
J | / 
following article 


CLAPP 
ns Department 
from thousands for presenta 
en further 
iround 


y pag the 
Y ages ne 


In the precedin presentation has 


t 
mplified by grouping acquisitions in special articles 


igle subjects or single themes. In the following pages, by 
trast, there are mentioned a number of recent accessions, 
uppearing almost in the miscellaneous order in which they are 


and now an 
Each has its 


now in im unable, now an ilmanac, 


xample of the work of Picasso as an illustrator. 


ts present ind future mportance, 


sages, if anywhere, will be found ag 
the half million? It is that only 


an a library such as the Library 


And in the following | 
answer to the question: Why 
xy securing the half million 
»f Congress reasonably expect, some day, to furnish a student of 


ne isue of the MAFEKING MAIL, 


in investigator with the 


the ove illustration of Ovid’s METAMORPHOSES, the one 
list of officials at the court of Henri Christophe, the one score 
»f John Philip Sousa, which he needs. 


Che running commentary which follows has been put to 
ther by the Editor of the QUARTERLY with the help of 


Kramer, various Recommend. 


of the Library. 


Dr. Sidney from reports by the 


1 Officers 


“LUCKY” 


Fremont 


National Forest, 


seve ral 


lookout on the 
Oregon, 


While a 
McAllister of 


Portland, received 


Tue Living Witperness from friends at home. 
“Reading was scarce on my lonely but fascinating mount 
p whe I pt constant vigil,” he writes us. “Fach day 


mountains, forests, 


ized over a yuiltwork pat 
i I 


lakes, marshes and sage flats, which formed a pictur 
iding 1u ind interes 1 soon realized what 
aT 
yung fellow I was to see such country and enjoy n 
rim e state, which is natu it her very best. Also | w 
lered at how little of this the eft in the whole \me 
1 and how many voung bo were being deprived o 
wonderful American heritage which | enjoved so much 
summer 
You can we magine what a keen delight I took 
1g that he was a group that was all out to 
1 | } 
Ame in wilderness so that we m njov for ene 
1s to com 
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ANOTHER ALPINE LARCH TO COMPARE WITH THAT ON FIRST COVER PAGI 
tar t the head rm reek in ti Anaconda-Pintler Wilderness of Montana 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON BEAUTY 
“There is nothing more practical in the end than the preser 
vation of beauty; than the preservation of anything that appeals 


to the higher emotions of mankind.” 











Concerning the Wilderness Society 


1840 Mintrwoop Prace, Wasuincton, D. C. 


Begun, to meet emergency, Januar) 
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Ropert STERLING YARD 
President 
Permanent Secretary 
Benton MacKay: 
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Ernest Stacey Grirriru 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
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COUNCIL 
Harotp C. AnperRson, Massachusetts 
L. A. Barrett, California 
Harvey Broome, Tennessee 
Invinc M. Crark, Washington 
BERNARD Frank, District of Columbia 
Ernest Stacey Grirritrn, District of Columbia 
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DUES 
Member $1.00 
Subscribing Member 2.00 
Contributing Member 5.00 
Sustaining Member 10.00 


OBJECTS 


the sights, sounds and 


1 transportation, (b) all 


which clash seriousiy 


THEN FORWARD 
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